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I. RATIONALE AND; INIEODUCTION 

Threa hundvad yaars ago, the bbcVc man was elthar seduced or 
brought In chains to this country and sold Into slavery. In 1865, 
slavery was abol^hed and a solamn consltltutlonal amendment three years 
later decreed the equality of all men (though not women). (X\e hundred 
six yearS/ have passed and the promise of equality remains unfulfilled* 
A system of slavery has been changed into a caste system based upon race 
which may bV ir^ore difficult to uproot than slavery itself. Further»ore» 
its attempted uprooting may now destroy ^by assimilation K'a^ vigorous and 
viable culture developed by the Black man in America. ^E^Mikitty-'and 
freedom thorough Integration" can be both an instrument of rejuvenation 

t 

in Asarlccn lif« (witness the acceptance of Martin Luther King) and .an 

* ,' 

instrument of exorcism (the denigration of the beauty of Malcolm/.X). 

This paper is an inquiry into "Integration." It attempts to look 
Into the elements of the "American rationale" for Integration (why th« 
cry for integration). Then the paper examines whether Integration, has, 
can, or will satisfy these criterion elements. The discussion then 
canters about the concept of culture and the purpose of education. Will 
Integration be a beneflcal or a detrimental movement? Whom will it 
benefit? Whom can it hurt? The discussion centers around Northern urban ^ 
America and focuses upon this area's difficulties, problems and Interests. 

It will become necessary in the course of the discussion to 
distinguish between segregation, desegregation, and Integration. Segre- 
gation will be considered to be the Involuntary separation (isolation) 
of onm group of persons from another. Desegregation is the physical mix- 
ing of the two groups (usually the negation of segregation). Integration 
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..y. for preliminary purposes, .b. defined «. the Uck of physlc.l. .ocUl 
.nd p.ychologlc.l barrier, between groups of people and th.lr free a.socl- 
atlve mixing within their total Bllleu. 

II. AN AMERICAN RATIONALE FOR INTEGRATION 

A Background, of Segregation 

The background causes of de facto Northern segregation are:(lKth. 
changing »rglcultural practices of the last fifty years which have c.u..d 
. xural-urban population shift, » population shift of blacks to thi North, 
to large cities; and of whites to the cities and then to the suburbs; (2) 
the growth of residential segregation; and (3) the effects of Indu.trlal 
cybernation on . w job potential (Peck and^ Cohen, p. 179). Peck and 
Cohen argue that these transformations to a more apartheid social ecology " 
have .oclal-psychologlcal conco»*.*,nt5: (D the Inst Itutlonall.at Ion of 
black poverty (a ghettolxed Impoverished class); (2) the InternalUatlon 
of racist value. In the .oclal cont.xt; and (3) a fertllUatlon of social 
failure.' The school, support thl.: (D with an administration which man- 
ipulates .choor attendance boundaries, establl.he. optiorjal attendance 
.ones, shifts school feeded patterns, and by school planning and construe 
tion; (2) with a color-class milieu- in the employment and placement of 
teachers, inadequate facilities. Inferior educational materials; and (3) 
vlth 'a routmUatlon of Inequality Ih the school syste. using intelligence 
.nd achievement tests, and In.tltutlonallz.^ Inequality by grouping. 

The Negrp Inhabit, a Malthuslan world of subsistence living, en- ' 
forced ld.lene.,.^lther partial or total-acute physical discomforts, ' 
end an abundance of disillusionment (Lyfa.d. p. 312). Willi, argue. fW-H.. 
that an oppr....d. deprived people are «n alienated people. There can b. 



no doubt chat the black In America Is a deprived, oppressed, alienated • 

people *(Fanon» Malcolm X)* . 

The Effects oC Segregation 

Hlckerson states that segregation (separation and Isolation) de- 

mlnlshes the opportunity for all nenbers of the community of different •• • 
races to have adequate contact with each other (Hlckerson, p. 111-112). 
It'tands to ra-enforce feelings of rejection by members of a minority 
group. Schools with large numbers of blacks tend to be staffed by "in- 
ferior faculties. From this follows the denigration of the school and i 

Its values by the Negro. 

Solomon conclu<ie» that schools Inculcate falsehoods : blacks are 
Inferior, that segregation Is the proper way of life In America (Solomon, 
p. 30-31 )*; The system maintains substandard education to black children 
and causes them psychological Injury. Segregated education has deeply • 
dehumanising effects on white children. The quality of education Is de- 

« 

graded throughout the system. Professional values are subverted by ac- 
ceptance' of segregated education. 

bkjrsell feels that segregation generates poor attitudes and aotlva- 
tlon to learn and to achl^ veC*^' Nancy St. John argues^^that the atmosphere 
if school segregation (Nancy St. John, p. 293-4) produces unfavorable 
community perceptions of and attitudes towards Negroes, low expectations 
froB teachers and parents of black children, low quality of schools. 
Segregated schools expose children to peers with low expectations of 
success, low academic norms, a high suspicion of whites and a strong lack 
of Interracial contact. Kenneth Clark's self-fulfilling prophecy concept 
thrives In these circumstances: since blacks are not expected to aspire 
to such things as higher education, they do not (Smiley and Miller, p. 4). 
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Solomon notes tho Institutionalization of low expectations^ commltraenCi 
and standards embodied in "difficult" schools (Soloiflon, p. 29). 

The Massachusetts State Board of Education stated (Cartpr^ p» 37) 
that racial Imbalance In schools, which It equated with de facto segrega- 
tion, is bad because; (I) It damages self -confidence and motivation; (2) 
It re-enforces racial prejudices; (3) It does not prepare children to live 
In a »«ultl-raclal world, nor does It prepare the Wegro for Job opportun- 
Itles In a technological society; (3) It results In gaps In the quality 
of education among schools; and (5) It conflicts with the American creed 
of equal opportunity* 
A Rationale against Segregat ion 

Lewis believes that social justice, fairness, and th^ American 
democratic tradition demand an end to school segregation (Lewis, p# Y15). 

^Negroes are unqualified and disadvantaged because >.v.:\ j of educational 

dlflciencles which the schools should resolve. Segregation which la 
caused by prejudice and discrimination cause low aoclo-ecortomlc status 
which has put the black In the position that he Is In today (Uwls, ?• 130).- 
Most blacks wiah to be whites* 

Holloway asserts that segregation Is devastating to both the minor- 
ity and the majority. Racial Isolation ifc ^JUttimmit to learning In a 
multi-racial, culturally dlvesrse", and democratic society and^the needs of 
the minority and the majority in such a society. White students educated 
In all white schools>are not ready to participate In a world full of di- 
versity. Their self-esteem and assurance l« to some extent based on a 
false notion of racial superiority ("Racial Segregation In Public Educa- 
tion," p.287). Segregation must be ended to produce heterogenlety In 
the school, aid ^educational achievement, erase prejudice and fear, end 
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•tMtt attitude* of suporlorlty-lnfotlorlcyt iinxletl«t, tnd «CoMotypwi 
which accompany it* 

Roussovo statott thdt linhanced acadealc achl^venn^nt for minority 
youth If not the moat significant ond of an integrated achoOl« , Common 
encountcra arc notd^^d for aociological reasoni^: to fcol comfortablo and 
confident In tho company of those whoso ethnic or aocio-oconoroic idati« 
titi«a differ from on«*s oyn (a broadening and liberating experlanc#}* 
With aegrogaclon, th« isolated and alienated ghetto Black will not con- 
P0ta confidently in American society, nor will the shelteretl suburban 
whlt^ be adequately prepared to cope with tho world of tommorrow (Routsovet 
pp. 44^45)» 

ftBpk and Cohen believe that the school •« function is to provide 
equal opportunity for all (Peck and Cohcn» p# l98)* The school deter-* 
mh^«fft the life chancea of those who grow up In the United Spates* The 
tchool la an Instrument of social mobility for Its "clients^" THa fjchn^^l 
can either Innovate or perpetuate (conserve traditional values of segre- 
gation and transmit thoa tr the next generation)* 

Fischer contends Jthsc a policy of integration (a rationale against 
segregation) is: (D to raise thfc Htu«ntitative indices of achievement of 
Blacks; (2) to alter the dpportunitles for Blacks, providing an incentlva 
to them to succeed, and fostering a sense of intergroup acceptance which 
will raise the quality of living In America; (3) an appeal to equity and 
the humane principles that underglrd the democratic enterprise; and (4)4h^t%+»l 
necessary because until each American has full access to the m«ans to 
develop his capacities every other American's chances and attainments will 
continue to be diminished (Fischer, p» 29) • 



A r«tion«lo against aegrogotlom Is t»a9«J upon upptraU cot(U equity 
and dimocracic principle.-, (2) psychological r-calflwclons of aagr«g«l'Mi 

m modern society; (4) socl.l ramslf lent Ions of sogrcgatloni 0) Phllo- 
.ophlcftl and moral InpUcatlons of cultural dlveriUy. 

The Concontlon of integration 

lha critical rolo of o^lucatlon was noted In tho Brovn v«. Board cf 
Education docl.lon (1954). Tho denial of tha opportunity of an «ducatlon 
Implied that a child could not reasonably be -xp^ctod to succocd in ll£. 
(Wright, p. 17). A racially scgre^t«d school for Blacltj w«S an Inferior 
school- U was "inherently un.qual." Ihc court Infer.rcd th«t segregation 
and unequal opportunity vore two sld«s of the same coin. Thus, Fl.chtr 
can agrue that th« two great educational handicaps, segregation and In- 
ferlor Instruction, mist be attacked together (Fischer, P. 26). The 
Negro school sust be ellBlnatcd befcause it will always be viewed f* • 
lower status school (not as good, iess desirable to attend no catter what), 
and the group In that school wlU be viewed as less able. Ubs successful, 
leas acceptable than the cajorlty the coassunlty. 

Lyford rewarSts. "to find sow. hope In the situation Iche plight of 
tho ttegrol, one always "turns to the public schools" (Lyford. p. 318). 
The contention of Integration I* that this U an appropriate Institution 
to turn to. Sullivan notes that an ever-growing number of school official. 
«re recognising th. positive educational Implications ^f Integration and ^ 
that they are sovlng Into the vanguard of the struggle to end .11 forms 
of segregation-^, facto a. mU as de Jur^- He contends, -Sogregat ion 
«,,t be ended. This point should be self -evident,- (Sullivan, p. 64.) 

Ihe aorallty of Integration Is not questioned. It Is assusod that 
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positive arc aRothcr Quoatlan, The »l»plli!;lc, ItgalJtcis appro^acn tJ» 
SKQlly WrlRfit, p. 2 3) prcauHcs that dosegregation plana ( aucu a« 

•ducaclonal parka, rctilatTlctlng, «cc«), alont ©r In corblnatlom, wncn 
properly uactH, nay mil cUalnaCc tnc inc<»uality arising f'oa £hc sc&rc- 
gatod schOKjla in cost arwa. 

more is a dileic«a Involved vltn shr ^oral urgency of school iP- 
togracion a» a algnlf icatlon of cquallty^lf nothlttg olao. This dealt© 
for equity itapHes notrjing abmt tnn cffi*:?lvcft<^aa of Integration In fsil- 
fllllnK the r».salnder of tn« criteria usv< an a rationale aRolnst acgrt- 
gatlon* 

One is led, to relate inte^rati»» to tnf? qm^ttian @t t^e taslt of 
tho acnrjol a«?J lt« role as distinct froa tfo fa^ilty," ci'wtc??, gowr?'Ji«M, 
etc.— tho transni salon' of ^nmMm and rh> .Jeyelopront of Intellectual 
ikllla Wiley aM Killer, p. 284). Facial l«tegratl«pj», h«»'-evcr dc»lrabl« 
*m nccc-saaryTt^^iCtoo the contcro of otRcr institution In tnc cfcrxyjnlty"; 
and CO disrupt the l\truccicnal ^praces.s by attccpss t?» fffovlde lotegrits^ 
scnools in a sf.»gregatJl aocloty &T cetrop^slU say tee «« owrantcmlm a' 
Che achool's role, sieh an appr&ach cswld taK« tm it^^mX*^ attcT'Slort 
froa tho caC«ji «hlch only It la act up t© do, 

Goodlad also nates that tho need to ellelnste •?}»«rlJ8l«'ai;fej»y 
policies ana practices within oyr school* i.-lll t'C wltn as Img aftrr tnt 
ccjBt vcrleus barrltrs to racial s^cl^'^Pcm^^Ac integraUor, ari- rrr.>«-i,w5 
(GowJlad, p. 15). Mo contends Chat descgrcsai f Intejsrate^ achor.*jR Is a 
BJSiBt difficult challenge along the road to •qMalUin? i:*iMeast«ftal 
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oppotcuAlcy. flBcher recognUoi that school Intcgwcion voald be koc« 

s 

^o4ucfrLv7^«itk pa^ in'h^'yt^&*. ocoaKaic opportunity, " 

«wJ gonar.l social conditlcns. 09 £«9ls tftac chelr abaoRCe dccaf«ss an 

Increased urgency of action by the school tFlachcr, p» 

Ih« cootwntlonBo'f Intogrntlon carmot deny that our society It « 

r#cUt one vind th«C tho achool« share In Che overall patCcrft of racl«ff»»« 

Ooo can only atgut about tho dogreo-pC racisiw, not Its oxlst«nc9» Ihi 
■ d«grQQ of raclsw »ay wall detoralne vhothor or not school Integration 

Das Cho'potenfclal Cor achieving Its, ends (weotlRS Its rational*). 

Parhaps JConnath Clark's eloqciant s«»lng Is appropriate! "Ihe pontic 
irony of Aas^rlcan race rolatlowi is that tho rejected i<*gro Ewst soaahow 

also find tha strength to free th* prlvUoged vhlte." (Clark, p. 240.) 

Strong arguoonts against sogrc^^tlon have boon produced, A ration- 
ale agolnst segregation has been sot iwth. Many have Inferred a "caa»» 
tenfclon of integration** froa thU rationale. Ihero Is no logical con- 
slstency to this Inferenc^T^nthcresoro, there Is no logical Imperativa 
that the awthods of desegtegatSon will load to integration. The questions 
CO be answirad iC eac is to propound « policy of Integration vlthln our 
society, structured as it Is, b*««iwe, »>»V»t iresW the psychological ra»- 
Blflcatloas of inCGgration (or desegregation); (2) the social rasalflcat^ 
Clons of such * policy and how docs such a policy affect educational 
achlevesiont and learning* <3> the iapUcatloas-fof cultural diversity and 
equity (doBocratic principles)? 

III. fcFF£CrS OF iNfiCttATlwN: M^H Itii. I.-fliii^luUAL'-i ^^^auHALm 

Thare Is no definitive t»o»lticti vhieh can be taken vtth rcspsct 
e« tm affects Of integration upon the Iwllvldual child's pcrsenAlltty* 



&vid8ne« l« avaliable co support th« propesUlca eHit "Intogeafclen" 1» 



chIi.3r«R^» p*>r«w*»llelo». An lPswffifei»nE acsust of Inclusive, rellabl* 



reatarcn has b««fi dona In tho last flCttaft ytfar** Ko«t atutJlos ara r«« 
atrlcecd in acopa and iscager In pcchod (Weinberg, 1970, pp. 381-2). bokt 
acadlaa at« vrltton In a vattuusj • Kar>y research £lwiiog« aro cwj.cra?»n 
dlctory and putellng. Lltcla basic aoclal and psychological roicarch U 
halpful for Cho croacion of a caafilngCul syntthtala. «*ny social aclanca 
concaptil are of Uolccd applicability to real Ufa problata. £von Itaa 
wldanca l» available aa to the of^octa of "Inttegcatlen" upon white chl2j - 
Aton. Fav dlatlnctlona aro r«do between voJ*«tary and forced desegregation, 
long vffi. ahort-cara ''^integration" (or doaogrcgatlon), an^J, natural v«. 

wgiiruigod integration." 

the roaearcn reports of tho laat quarter century (Kaggstros», pp. ^ 
60^1) are nearly «nanlR«H»» In suggasting peraofjallty dOMgoc to blacia 
as a direct or Irdlrcct ccpae«Juonce of racial dlacrlDlnacion (not nocei- 
aarliy acgrcgaclcn). There i» acsse rcioarch, though leas clear evidence, 
CO aupport the conclusion tl^at segregation itself adversely affects ftegro 
personality. Wrc i« not>sSng (JiaggstroB, p.^D to indicate how t?Aa 
effects of '^aegregation** vary vish conditlonat vol«mtary separatlan v». 
mvaltintary segrogatlen, legal v», de facco, with or without equal status 
groupt, ate. 

It la clear th«t desegTegatiun, Che acqaialtlcn of non«hc*ttlt, 
non-racial identities vithln the overall society, and interracial «eqaal*» . 
pri»«ry relattcM i;>stesd «f vhlt* dcalnance and worJt setting rclAtlc»s ar« 
conalatftnc with healtny parsojtaUtlea (iBaggstrca, p. ^^S). 

It Is alto clear that In desegregated classroorji^ ymPB eUlHrew 
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of primary *g« are llSEiSl cccsclouji projWJJIco abcuC r«c«* 

A Iihieorotloi B»gls fcr. 

Kits ha« postul«c«<l «ltu«clof»al dcccrclruine* m fcJie ©fCccKi at dt- 
aogrcgatldn ujjos bUcfct which affect his pcrscnalicy awl hU porEcrcaiic* 
(Kaez,' pp. A nogstivo cCfccfc of <Se9,egreg«trca U cnc socUl 

chrcac upca bUcsta. *^lte hosUltty* wt^itc paver, and vhiee iftditfcronca 
can CO frustratlca of the need for ceapsottmshlpr, lowti^cd 5eir««stea», 
vorbal Wrr«»»r«Rt, pJi^lcal baiiPg* j«!ycholos*c«l sfcrca* (aftxlocyt 
I*!© coorclv* p&Mor of vhltos (cHlldtew er t«ac^icrs> can cause the black 
t^iU to abar^sScn off«5rt« to mml in ©irdcr not to arcwsa f^irthor rcacae- 

s»9nt and hosciUty* 

A secoid negative effeet ia thac of failure cJu-oat, mi a fi«ey.r« 
«H»iB two pcobablilty of faiWrc la rccegfilicd a?^a la partclcularly pra- 
valent in the plddU rango of cxs^cfcanclos. It" le a ccsblitatlon ef «>.» 
level of cxpecfeancy vltJs rcgafii to auscoaa a»^4 rno aeeial csmsGq«ences ef 
failura* . 

■ A positiva effast la t^at ©f sa^lal facilltatlen. \r> m^Xc^ «cc»pC- 
«nca by vMto gccr* or frl«rdllflos* a?KS approval by iK*»Ue ^etcher* evince 
Higher roclvatlon ard Inrrcaacd aaopt^co of scholastic mt^ of teigh _ 

jrtieje *-niJ Co^sen nsso thtt racial awarenwas af*l «S Iff creases «r« Ir» 
sor«atlft«^ very carli', v*iit« auprerasy acsri j.-pcfrrc«CF- teec^se tfc neyss **ltH 
s«l{-r«J»ccisn «f blasx *at«^l« t^\% ccnEe«C a^^^ C«^e«,» p|># 18U5)»^ 

Pt» feUe* €»»ll* tfif« s^lRSafi^ aj^ l^^s^yipal csnfllcs as ij© f?rs-tf« s*p 

. ^ L ^ 
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dfevolops technlqu»» o£ fit proCecClon Ulto «st Grl«r and Cobbs). Hi* 
sqcUl failure tn cht.vhlct world £urch«rs huwUUcIon, worthUs«ne»», 
«nd ft «»if -hatred, Interaotloa *?lch white* •x«c»rbates thtsc dlCClculi^ 
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»ay;afci<r» Ztitsktk • . • 

A d»s«gragattd (Integrated) school U stlU, In the world of to- 
diiy, ,c white-controlled school, Solomon believes that bUfek children 
«u6t b« protecc«d from tb« »*nc«l ftwd »or«l d««t*uctlon which white con- 
oslled educational institution* advance (SoioBon, pp. 152-60). If th» 
taachar treats the black child as ha do«» any alddle-class white child ha 
threatens the black's aelf-worth, yet he know* of no other way to "repair \ 
the handicaps" of background, Thl« phrase, "handlWps of background^' 
l»pll«s an aspect of a presuwd inferiority. CAn « black child salntslR 
ht« integrity la th? fac« of such well-nseanlng tially assaults on M* per-^ 
sonaXltyt Can the vhlte teacher In an Integrated scJ\ool Xcam to widen 
his definition of what constitutes an acceptable self (Smiley and Hlller)t 
Hodgklni? and Stakena* have found that the i*^gro self -concept a«onf 
Negroes l« no dlffarant thah tfeie white's self -concept among white*. Ihe 
iWijatlvft-ie^Lf -concept of the black by the black holds only among whites 
(when blacks relate to whites— are In a situation with vhltes). There l» 
e considerable degree of black ael£-fdjustn»nt and ael£-««5urance« Xh» 
•Individual's perceived self Is seen «* an object in a social sltMation, 
. It ic not dependent upon value/, of the total srictety, but upon an Individ- 
ual's evaluation of hi* perforB«nce In terra of role expectations and in 



terms of wh6« Ws significant others are, whom 



he interacts wlthf 



who has thsi greatest direct aoclaE control -ovezf hla (HodgJ^n* a7fir-St«ken** , 
p. 376). The l«3plicatlon Is that SQccessful «wclal Integration (desegre- 
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g.tlon without • »ignlfl9*nt Bodlflction of prejudlc«d whit. *Ctltud»i 
cduW Uiid to ntgative con»eqm.n««* for th« dav.lopnent of Jkgro ••If- 

conctpts* - ^ 

Cr«gor not«« (Cr«gor,,p. 109) that In ev.ry co«plex •ocUty ••n r 
r««ch «l«ctlv«ly to th.lr f«llow«. In th«'i>«bllfc school eg* r««f« 
ch«r« U «vld«nc. that In "lifull inttgrated" school •nv^lrbnaenta psycho- 
dyhairtC ptrsonallty Upalrments (such as r«J«ctlon of ons's own rac». 
Inferiority, ttc^) am In greater measure and Intensity than In segre- 
gated schools («regor, pp» 106-7). Within this «g« r»nge the black child 
U. In « desegregated envlrowMint, subject to * cc-petetive disadvan- 
tage. An adequate self-syste. can only be the c6ns»quenc« : of « poslc!'-^ 
selC-appr«ls«l. During the period when the self-syste»'l« being arf . • . 
Uted (public /school age) integration gives every evidence of creating 
Insur-ountabXe tensions .foi--the individual black child and Impairing his 
personality for his llfetfii# (Grifgor, p* 107). ' 

♦ * ■ - ! • - . 

Nnr St, John» In * «tudy In • We.w England city found that blacks 
(high school juniors) «ade no dlstlnetl6n between educational plans and 
preferences (iCiy St. John, pp. 284-94). There were ^jo^lff.renc.s be- 
tween these and Che degree of segregation <per cent black In school) in 
early schooling. It did not .«ar*-yr whether Che blacks «a«e fto« the - 
South or had always lived In the Nor^h. H#r conclusion was that the 
level of aspiration was not^assooi:a^^B55fwlth dc facto sfgregatcd school- 
-lnf^-rarther»or., desegregation, by placing blacks In « .ore favorable 
social Jillleu* might tend to raise admirations and .achievements, but this 
"was" offsefc- of the unfavorable competetlve position that they were In 
and Its concoimltent threait to self-esteem and motivation. 
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Klln«berg notes ch«'.«thnocenCrlclty (uhlc« Prote«t«nc)» «nd «oclo- 
•conoalc-centrU* {alddle-cla«s) of «chool rtadera (Kllneberg, pp. 167-76), 
Since ceiccbooks «nd mass .m«di« provide the chief vlc«rlou« model* for 
children end are rerely found to portray minority children as themselvee 
or minority contr Ibutl^ms, they either «how no Images or a denigrating 
image of the* minority membership to the minority member. Even the mi«0C- 
Ity chlid'a own language l« rejected at the "Integrated'* achool" (Smiley 
and Miller, p. 126). How can desegregation of these facilities add t^e 
black's Imag^ of himself (hU. personality)? 

Dentler and Elklns determined that prejudice (social distance) was 
higher la unseg regate- schools than In black or white segregated schools. 
Ihey hypothesised that this was because the area studied was undergoing 
a rapid ettmlc residential change >^.eri& I ntergroup exposure took place In 
an educatloAally unplanned, unregulated fashion. The ecological reenfrr.r 
-foccements to present prejudiced situations (home, groups, etc.) would 
have to be broken 'by "Integrated** guidance and lnstruc,tl<>n to have sue 
cessful desegregation (Dintlcr and Elklns, p. 74). In this study both 
blacks and whites were consistently prejudiced towards disapproval of 
blacks and towards biased preferences for whites (Dentler and Elklns, p. 
75), The degree of prejudice Increased as the percentage of blaeks In 
the school Increased (Dentler and Elklns. p. 68). These results chal- 
lenge the assumption that the black-white distribution In a school dis- 
trict has a" simple or direct consequence fcr social learning or academic 
performance. A case for school desegreg*tlon cannot be made fro^ 
psychological tvld«ace fro« un««greg«ted school* • ^ 
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?ositiv Efftctg 

Th« conclusion th#:; segregation produces feelings of inferiority 

/ 

In blacks and lowers tlielr motivation to learn d^s not Imply that deseg- 
regatlon will either end these fee\lngs of Inferiority or prevent thea 
fro* occurring with a new g«n«4«tlon,^ Th.re have b.en studies which in- 

'/ :/ 

dlc.w* positive effects' of desegregstibh and vhich xontredict, t*> some 

/ / 

extent t the conclusions reached, above* / 

Jessup exanined a regular and a "distlnttly superior" /program in 

- ' ^ ■ / 

fc^segregated schooUand an "integrated": school at the seco"^ ^i^th 

grade level. The lowest socio-economic status minority student in the ^ 

desegregated school had a distinctly more' positive s.elf -concept and a 

/ 

slight increase in achifvement compared to the same statJs minority stu- 
dent /in either segregated school (Jessup', pp. 78-98), She hypothesised 
that this was caused by the development of a sensit/ of personal identifi» 
cation and a more realistic sense of self apart from^^racial ftatus In 
. the desegregated school. In the segregated schools the individual l- 
dentified his social potential with his racial status. In the desegre- 
gated school there were other dimensions present.^ 

Webster and Kroger determined that black adolescents In a 4«sfg- 
regatcd school with white friends ^did have more favorable self-in^ge^s or 



self -concepts and also expressed higher levels of aspirations for them- 
selves than did those without wt^lte friends, BUcks with white f^/ends 
haa more positive Images of themselves as Individuals, and of theiselves 
as Negroes, but not more positive Images of Negroes as Megroes. (^ebster 
and Kroger, pp, 76-7), i^rhaps th*se blacks were simply losing their 
group Identification or taking on a snobbish prejudice of theli" own, 

16 
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Vredevoa found that ^dasagrt gat Ion might affact dlsclpllna althar ^ 
poattlvaly o^. nagatlvaly (Vradayoe 1965^ and Vradavoa 1967)« It da- 
pahdad prlnnarlly upon tha **coB)patanca** of tha taachlng staff, thalr attl* , 
tuda and. Interest In mlnotlty groups, the itental climate In which tha 
student vas vorklng and studying, and tha sotlvatlon and challenges of 
tha prpgraa (whether the hate Inwga, or jealousy, or f ore Ignne as would ba . ^ * 
transferred)* 

Singer concluded that Interracial classroom experience may wall ^ 
lead to greater affective warmth on the part of whltd children towards 
Megroes but that this does not completely counteract negative parental 
attltidas— the children are still preju<l iced (Singer, 99-116)* White 
children with several years of ^Integrated** classroom experience have a 
mora differentiated view of blaeks than would white children with no 
such interracial* experience. She noted an Interaction affect with IQ 
since high exposure high IQ whites were tha most favorably disposed to* 
wards Negroes* Purl reached slmlllar (though less reliable or valid) 
conciuslona aboutrblacks and whites in an examination of tha community 
of Riverside, Calif ornla. (Furl, pp* 147-54)* 

In a study of a small city in New Jersey, Caplln concluded KOftti, pp^IMi^ 
thmt white and black children attending a de facto segregated school boch had 
Ipss positive a*lf -concepts than did children attend ing a desegregated 
school* He also concluded that there was a significant positive rela* 
tionshlp between self ^^concept and academic achievement* The newly de* 
••gregatad school was significantly higher on s*lC»conc«pt than tha lass • 
racantly dasagregated school. A ••Hawthorne type effact" may be suspected. 
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Weinberg's review of the research Indicates that the separate 
•ffects of class» rac«> and historical factors upon salf -concept cannot 
bm dlsentanglsd. tte Is confident that desegregation has more often thun 
not benefited the black's self-esteem and aspirations (Weinberg 1970, p. 

156). The researchvhas not been able to relate any empirical findings * 

/ 

of hlgheir self-esteem or aspirations to W structure which explains such 

#• 

flndlngiflL ^ 

^The evidence has not definitively Indicated whether or, not school 
desegregation has a positive or a negative value for ilack self-image, 
and other psychological characteristics (see bibliographical note 68 for 
further\ff Irmation). Strcmg:.tndi cat ions remain that desegregation Is 
not particularly valuable (positive) and may be harmful (negative). A 
complex, as yet not defined, set of tactors are Involved and present. 
Nevertheless, the root cause of black psychological problems .is the raci 
al discrimination, the prejudice, and the enfolrced white ijuperiority in 
American society (Grier and Cobbs, Fanoh, Malcolm X) which desegregation 

V 

(•^integration**) does not and cannot alleviate^ 

L- 

The news release, '*White Communities Nqt Ready for Integrated 
Schools,** indicated that white peopU are not ready to integrate *?Just 
yet.** They cannot relate to the needs of the Black people** Integration 
is far more than a physical problem of moving Negro children around to 
white coi«inities* Right now it is psychologically more healthy for 
bracks to be with blacks. It is very possible to develop a whole Black 
people wit;hout sitting them next to white children. Perhaps some day a 
rapprochment can be accomplished, but not just yet# 

.' ' 18 > 
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IV.. EFFECTS OF INTEGRATION; ACHIEVEMENT AND-IEARNIHC 

• * 

Tbmrm. hav* b«eh conflicting reports on the effects of desegrega* 
tlon (a movement toVards Integration) upon achievement and learning* 
Negro children who attend predominantly Negro school* have hot achieved 
as ifell as other children^ black or white* Their aspirations are mov 



restricted Chan those ^f other chlldrenand^they do not have as much con* 

\ ' 

f Idence that they can Intluence their own futures* When they become a» 
dults, they are less likely to participate in the mainstream of American 
society ("Racial Segregation in Public Education, p* 287). The Negroes 
who have attended white schools until now have* be^n a selected lot* Most\ 
blacks have attended black schools (Coleman, p* 3)# It is not clear whe- 

/ * f 

ther desegregation or integration will Improve the educational achievement 
of the blacks studentc One may also question whether it will hinder the 
achievement of ^'the white student* 

Achievement ' Improvement \ 

Hansen-'presents a case for the improved performance of blacks in 
the Washington^: D.C. schools after desegregation was enforced ((|iH$t»1,.y^a^h4). Hc 
states that whites performed no worse than before (no adverse effects pi 
4|«Mgreg«tlocV^ on whites)* HansenSsu{$port for\his statements is open to 
question^ He says a great deal but substantiates nothing with hard fact* 
Uis.'position and the results were politjically liable* 

A research design (ANQVA with blocking) by^'Elllbt and Badal for 
Oalland schools indicated that there was little dependency in reading or 
writing .associated with the percentage of bjlAcks attend^i^g the schools,, 
but that math achievement scores were inversely related to the percent of 
i>lack enrollment in the schools(£//.>f W 6dd^^ ^ pi^jSi^U), 
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Coh«n shows that whlt« peers were able to bring desegregated Negro 
achievement acores up to grade level. This was aided by a higher quality 
of teaching In the desegregated 'situation. Furtheriaore, he Indicates 
that blacks who. had attended achocU* with whltea for many years only had 
half the "educational deficit** to make up* His argument, which Is atan* 
dard official position In Washlnjgtonj was that school segregation Implies 
lower achievement. Inadequate jobs. And'lncoae, ^Inadequat* hquslng;*etc# 
Therefore, desegregation Implies higher achlevemf rtt^ etc. (CoWn , f l>.U-8l). 

Weinberg has done' an extensive review of research^istudles on de- 
segregation and he concludes that the evidence Is strong? that desegrega*^ 
tlon Improves the academic achievement of Negro children (Weinberg, 1970, 
p. 87). He further notes that white children have not suffered a learning 
.disadvantage from desegregation. He further bellevaa that a case for "an 
•thnlc style that la -^salient lr» the classroom has yet to be satlstfled" 
(Weinberg, 1970, p. 24). 

Coleman Indicates that the achievement of minority children de- 
pends More on the •cho61s: they attend. than doek the achievement of ml^or- 
\ ity pupils (Coleman, p. 21). Ttirj«f^ti*«5npt necessarily d'epend on the 
question of desegregation or integration. It may more readily be due to- 
Wocio-econoaic factors (the family, efcc.) and teacher characteristic* 
(which have a small but significant effect on minority achievement but 
nbt on majority achievement). : GoUm*r» does Indicate. that peci- group 
a»\)lrations and educational backgrounds within the school aye strongly re- 
lated to pupil achievement. Furthermore, for black chlldre^, those in 
schodls with a higher proportion of whites h«« a greater sense of control, 
which can also effect their achievement. His report Indicates, that 
achievement Is prlmarllyj4*i*soclo-economlc* status and _f actors and not to 
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ftChooU (char.ct.rlstic. oC schools. Including "r.cl.l b.Unc"). V.ry 
llttU .chUvment g.ln could bt exp.cr^l fro« th. d...greg.tion of ... . 
schools* 

Bowie, ha. reexamined the Coleman daCa and found that Cole«.n 
und.r«tl»*te<l the effect of school char.cterl.tlcs upon achievement, but 
he .tin cdncludes that comparable .chlevement (equality of educational 
opportunity) will not be adhlevedjby .chool characteristic. Cvhlch could 
include desegregation) (Bowie., p. 90). H. as.ert. that achievement of 
equality of educational opportunity cannot be achieved by the eUucitlonal 
.yste- alone (requires a redistribution of political power between rfce. 

and among social clas.e.). 

The effect of peer group, and middles- clas. milieu upon achieve- 
ment have been noted by others. An educational journal reported, but did 
not .ubit.ntlate,:that reg.rdle*. of hi. own family background an In- 
dividual .tud*nt achieve. fetter In .chools- where «o.f of hi. fellojr 
.tudeht. are from advantaged. -Wckground. than In school. ,where most of hi. 
fellow .tudent. are froi^lsadvantaged backgrodnds ("Racial Segregation 
In Public Education,- pp.- 287-9). There can be a fco.t to the stud,nf« 
payche and con.clou.ne4.- In "advantaged" .chools. 

Jenck. notes the Importance of student culture. He feels that the 
quality of education dipends largely on thi spontaneous Interplay of h.b- 
Its. Interest., and Ideal, which each group of classmates bring, fro. It. 
home., partly upon the Ingenuity of teacher, and administrators In con- 
trolling this Interplay, and hirdli at all" on the quality of the formal 
instruction offered by the teacher.. He notes t^e Importance of middle, 
cuss student, a. model, (the opinion, of one*, classmates Is what counts) 
(Jenck., pp. 300-1). 
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An Implication or corolUry to thl» •ff«ct U th«C tht N«gro wiiC 
b« "«hlt«n«d, «lddU-cl«sg-ifUd,'» in ord«r to «chUv« «« hU vhlt« 
broth«r« h*v« achltv.d. Acc«pc«nc« of whlt«, ■lddU-cl««» v*lu«» and 
not d«»«gr«g«clon (lnt«ir«tlon) b«co««s th« d«t«r«ln«nt of b«tt«r (hlfh- 
•r) *chl«v««nt and .U Its pro«iUtd, y«t not gu.rent.td, r«w«rd« (hlgh- 

«r status, ste*)* 

Th« W«ll-kno»m «rgu«tnt of sducstlon «s ths k«y to vsrtlcsl mO' 
blllty (Jobs, housing, snd *o forth) Is rslstd as Incsntlva, r««son, and 
rational* for black «chi«v«»«nt (Uarnlng), Tht chancs to gst ahsad In 
th« nodarn world .dsp«nds In consldtrabU part on education. Education 
is dirsctly r«Ut«d to acc«ptabl« attaiwwnt and future Incon* (Clark,6., 
pp. 58,71), Unfortunately , D«utsch points out that ths Black, th« Chl- 
cano, th« Iwilan wtm socially nsvtr vertically »oblla through l««ml«l 
(Dsutsch, p. 38). Education has conflicting tandancUs,^ (I) to stabUU*; 
social class, (2) to faclUtata social WJblUty and status transfarance 
(Clark.^ip. 75). ' Jancks not*, that chUdran vlll raraly work hard ia 
school laaraiy to gat r«w«rds after graduation (^encks, pp. 296.7), .They 
succeed only "where, at least covertly, they enjoy the rltu*i of the^ 
classrooii, the library, and the laboratory*. Middle class values rewaln 
' normative as veil as descriptive for Warning, but the cry of "he can 
if he will," does not equal the will to learn, nor the ability to leara. 

Lack of I«prov*»ent in Achlevewent 

Dentler and Elktns argue that in large northern cities an increase 
li) Intergroup exposure will enhance ac«d*«l«? achleVenent and social 
learning where I (I) th, exposure Is 'effectively patterned; (2) the staff 
nelcoms all groups equally; and (3) the contact Is so designed as to re- 
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duc« tht perc^lvftA chr««c or oth.r modtt oi conf llcc (D«nfel«r *nd £tktn«> 
6?.). thty Insist that no r«st«rch contradict* th.lr arguunc, fcufc »Aw 
mlt that no rlgoroua, «u»t«ln«d Urg»-«cal« '»tudl«» h«vt baen acccm- y 
pllahtd vhlch prova thalr tha»la. Hachar ad«lta that tbara l<» a lack of 
avldanca that battar racial balanca laada to batter learning. Ha «X»» 
concada« that aolld, objactlva avldanca on thU quaatlon la difficult. 
If not lapotslbla, to find. Ha faela that thosa that hava alraady baan 
•♦Intagratad" vara probably batter to bagln with and that tha tlwa ha» 
bacn too -abort to datar«lni auch anyway (Flschar, p. 28). Qna altht 
vondar vhather talking about thoaa that ♦♦wara probably batter to bafln 
vlth** contalna an Inheraht racial or claaa bla«» 

JCat» notaa that thara U conaldarable avldanca for aoclal rajac- 
tton and Isolation atraaa phano»anft-' with black childtan a» vtll •» « 
faar of conpotltlon with white* (Kata, pp. AlA<i8), Ha provld** •x- 
pcrlpwntaSl avldanca to ahow that thaaa klndi of strasaes l«palr cartalB 
klnda of verbal and perceptual aiotor ^Learning. Unfortunately, h«-4oea 
not derive any predictive variable* for theae effect* (Kats, pp» 418-22). 

There are »ub»t*ntl*l Indication* that de*egregatlon do«» not, 
by Itself, produce a significant l«prove»ent In *chleve»cnt. Other facn 
tor* seeia to be present. Ih«re Is a disparity In achievement between 
blacks and whites, but 1* Integration the answer? I* the disparity In 
achlevenent, whlc.h can ao far be only slightly dl.lnUhed. dependent to 
a far greater extent on factjors other than aehool segregation or de»e«» 
regatlonl Is Intellectual capacity or f*«lllai and soclo-econoalc t 
causes of far greater Inportance In the deteralnstlon of educational 
achl4va»ent <C«rter, p. 3A)t 
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Laming. AchUviMutt ^ Xfi, '«rsd "Soetal ftitholoKV" 

Whiic l« tht r«l«tlon»hlp 'b«tii»in l««mlnf atwl «fehUv«»Hnt» Hitt 
ono *chl«v« on • fcttc to learnt 1£ th« black l« not *chlt«lni, fe« 
•till bt UiirnlftgT If th« black c«tmoc»'«chl«v«,'* can ha aelll loamT 

Jtnaan haa aecaupcad to account for tho lack of Nagro <Hiuc*tlon» 
al achlav«Btnt on Cha baala of ganatlc dl««rancaa batwaan vhltaa and ' 
blacka (Janaan, pp. 1-123), B# Indlcataa tha lovar^lQ dlattrlfaution tor - 
blacka than, for whltaa and cajrofully ahowa how tha "s" Inttallltanca. 
factor ia prlwarlly (75-80 par caat) datanolnwl by hara4lty, not anvlrod- 
aant. He fufthar Indlcataa cha >iUh correlation bacvaan aehlavawant 
and ganatal Infealliganca. Ihara ara raal avoraga dlCfarencaa batvaan 
groupa vhlch ara Indlaputably ralavant to aducatlonal and ocaipatlonal 
adailatlon, and aducatlonal parforwanca,; Xh«y;«orwl«)i itth tha Inaquall- 
ty a»o«g racial groupa In tha attar^uaanta and reward* in thla aoi^aty* 
Intanalva aducatlonal Intarvantlon, »on«y, or Intagratioa vlll not halp 
tha altuaClon. - Ihfi «ltuatittn-da*ai»da a recognition of t two lovaU of- 
laarnlng ability, Uval 1 laamlng ability (aasoclatlva l«!amlng) la 
dlatrlbutad unl^ot»iy Iri the total population, taval II laamlng ability 
(abacract raaaonlng) la dUtr^butad dlffarantlally (U found to a gte»e« 
«r dagrea In «lddla and tippar claaa jwpulatlona), Tharafora, »or« blacka 
(actually puplla of lowar aoclonicosioailc claaa) laam by laval i-i*«»o» 
clatlva— laamlng. Janaan»a conclutlon U that dlffarant atylaa of 
laarnlng axlat and puplla' (athnlc groupa) «u»t ba taught en tha baala of 
tha atvia of laamlng that -beat flta thani that producaa. tha hlghtat' 
*chlava»ant for that group, , 

Janaan'a argussant for ganatlc dlff arancaa Jwa a nuobar of fallings 
(«o Bodwir and Cavallt-Sforta), ttla tyanaltloft fro« an extanalva argu- 
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MAC on goMClM -nd XQ oC hUcJci «Hlt«f to « r«l«tlvtly cwcaory look 
*t; UvmU of Utffnlfts ability "of noclo-cconoailc cUwt* (vhlcit l»pll«4 to 
ht» bucks «nd vhlt«» »s«in) Bni ti»gg««tloi« of ssnstlc sff.ctstm not 
vtry convinciaf, «li«thtr or not on* «8t««» wlfh that J«nton 3«y»» 
hU wg««»cl6n of dU£tr«nct» ia Uaculns «tyU« •« tha koy to «ucc«i»- 
fttl «chl,«v«»tnt l« Invltlns •nd *ttppott«bl»« 

UsMt and Stbdolaky hAv« f ouirf tiat othnlclty *o«l«l cla»» 
ttoth 9hwi dUtlnctt dl£f«r«nco» In th» Uv«l of wntal ablUty of tho 
group. Ittty aUo f«u«l that •thnlclty produced group dl£fcr«RC«i in tha 
pattarn of cwntal abllltiea vhich vara aott aff acted by aocUl cJAaa 
dlfCarancaa vlthin tho achrtlc grouping (StodoUky and laaaer, pp. 546-93). 
Iha orlgliwil Ka'w Votk aaopU^va* -rapllcattd" «ith a aaapla fro« Boatoo 
Mjui cht aaaa concluiloka raaultad for tha oajoe athnle group* Iftvolvtd. 
lha reaulta litdicata that dlffarant atunic grouplngt »»y boat banoflt . 
froa dlf ftrant approacha* ta learning (and «chlovi»»nt). 

B»ny aocial aclontUta «fsd educator. pr«tUD8 a aoolal "pathology".- 
a daflclancy^ln- Kagro Ufa. Inharant in t*»* aoclal pathology cosctpt 
U tn« auparlor^ty of tha Bajorlty (vhifca) vleV» approach, or "«iUura.« 
Hsi. la an liwldlou* f ^ of prajudlco and lopUed dlscrlalwstlon* C^go 
Sullivan aaaortk that daa«gragatlco nust bo cex^incd vl-th a ganoral pro- 
l^a» of fiducatlonal l»provai»fit. Ka faala t1»at It la not anougU s»r«ly 
CO aix ycungatartt ot vhoa ccw fro* a baekgro«!»iJ of.edu'catlo««l 
deprivation. Uteae children puat be glvon apeclal help to ovcrcaa* thl4 
deficit and to succeed In ine ncv eniflrejwent (SwUlvaa, pp. 57-73). 

B.r«e* and fiarats !wve sxas^lnsd che underlying assueptlen* of 
int«rvantlq« program and t«ve ahcwn tfeat.thew prograiM tacitly label 
bsfayier as pashoSoglcal. tftcae Intervention prograot .ai«l co». 
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psamory s>rogc*# coa»cltufc« « Cora of if^stUuClcmol rael««« a»r«e» •aiS 
B«r«t» c«acr*st suets «'a approach with « c«lft«wl dlf f«ir«nc» awdtl -vMeSi 
d&ax cot: aasuss thae eh» |t»gro l» « "^alck «hlt« am"(B*t«ti «ed e«c«6t, 
pp« Ihls Approach vIXl 1^ •tueldat*4 in th» tlti»l 'B9tp4^ of 

ttUt p«p«r« > 

« 

RftlssMici cciifirjM etut fcJsool cultdf* r«v«rd« eerculn s6yl«» of 
icaruilris tltelitjaia pp. 26-7), Ifttr* In « crcaclv* potoRtUl vhlth 

tM« »cJioty i« oFefflcokleg, IfetM n'r* Unmlm ttyl«» tfce lev la- 

ces* sroupt chSt reprtstjst ualqti*, u©t«pp*!l fio«rc«« of cwativlcy fw t&f 

awl cult«iral probltM aro pri(««iJs/M*Hc<» vlll dlaappiaf eapldlf <lUlMv 
•M^l^ftSp P?* 55-65). The b»it; approach to Icamlns ii to fcavt th» 
»ljjartt? child Wara tfercwgh hU Itaw-aog p«tt«m ttHo cogjtUiva paturnsJi 

■7 

It Is will«kMcifR tSWt th»s» i* « vory stroag* sieo-vcrtwl eM^?c|j«fflt 
to black «3tpr«*al©B. Eaading aad langtiaga do not tmvt> the sas9 . slssilf !• 
cania to Blacka as to VHitta ((^enfetrs, pp*. 2,15«23), 

Ifea iatast research iiidlcatas that a ttaat deal of attention Jh^ld 
b« paid to l«sr«li«« stylas a^ pattfen?*. D«s«grtKatlo<» (Intcgrattloa) 
dotis ROC Mpraseat a Rtctssary nor a saf£lci«nt eriterloa for stich a de» 
vtilopawflt* 

Mg9tt^> 7/l^^r«»ptcfc to it« p*ycJ5p|©alcal r«E»SCic*tic?a« «M Iti 
f#cts en achlavasant, laamlei, and social v«rlahl«s (aobility, ©sewpa* 
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fclon) «ro, «fc be«C» tenuous. The primary foundaclon for « policy of In- 
Sr«gr«Cloh or des«grog*Clon s«u«t be «nd h«« rested upon the moral prln-' 
ciple of equity and/or the isiplic4\tlon« for cultural diversity or assl«- 
lUtlon. 

Equity . Democracy , and Equality of Ooportulnlty 

. In spite ot the desires of naive- observers, education In America 
has never offered a significant solution to the black nan's dlUmna In 
this country. Crier and Cobbs assert that any explanation of the black 
.man's drive toward learning (education) must take into account the dearth 
of alternative avenues of expression (excluding sports) (Grler and Cobbs,, 
p«r 116), They beU'eve Jtt- Is- an incredible .act of faith for the black man- 
to icaintraln a fervent Interest In education and a belief in the reward* 
of learning when it i» «o clearly contradictory to his entire experienctt 
A belief in equality is basic to the black conception of social organlra- 
tlon (Griet and Cobbs. ?.119). The belief is a bulwark against the idea 
that, blacks are stupid, against the dally discrimination which the bla«k 
experiences. This belief I* the underpinning rationale of the black's • 
drive toward learning (education) in this country. It: also conflicts 
with the intellectual- strlvi;ig, competition, -and evaluation of lnnat:e 
abilities characteristic of the majority culture. The' end result of this 
contradiction" la the alienation of the black intellectual In this society 
(drier and Cobb», pi. 127 )• . /- 

This belief in equity end dett*cr&cy is also voiced by the white 
Mjorlty, It is an important pert of JcthlcJ^Amorlca, Equal opportunity 

f 

for all la a maxim, the denial of which, will not be overtly accepted by 
this society. Therefore, once it* denial has become self-fvident (cannot 
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b* overtly denied), the social f&^ic of this society will demand ap- 
"parent changoi I.e., either the .actual occurrence of ^quality of opportr- 
hnlty or'a shifting of view and perspective' which allows Inequality of 
opportunity to. become less visible (tokenism, a new labeling of^effects, 
•tc.)» ThU noral reaction Is « "gut Uvel»*, noWatlonal reaction on \ 
the p*rt of American society* It h«« accounted, fori CD the new laws of 
t^he past fifteen years demanding equity for all groups; (2) reports sucl\ 
as the Coleiian Report, and sociological and psychological studies seeking 
out the "malaise of Inequality" (attempting' to document it); and (3) an 
irratlonaL, unplanned -drive toward* desegregation and -forced non-separa- 
tion of the races (the drive towards "Integration"). In education. This 
drive has not been thought through. Its consequences have not been com- 
pletely examined, and many of^lts contentions rest upon unfounded assump- 
tionit The results of such a drive may be devastating to the society and 
Its minority groups, 

Education as a Cultural Agent (Transformation or Asslmliation) ^ 
The tchool* have little authority to push through a "change und«*l 
sired by students, psrents, and public officials. The student also remain 
under the Influence of home, neighborhood, and friends (B; XlfrJi, p*lUl). 
Change (desegregation or Integration) frici the top is most difficult. 
This Is anofher way of saying that schools preserve and transmit culture, 
general and specific, for different groups. This cultural transilsslon 
Is a fundamental link between educational Institutions and the general 

society (Bi Clafk; p. II). 

Clark states that the feducatlorial system transmits culture, social- 
Ues- the young, allocates men to occupations and statuses, and shapes tije 
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r«cl«l-tthnlc order CB. CUrk, p. 121). Education can b« «n «ctlv«. 
cultural agent, working to change 'the balance of different attitude! 
and value* in Che population, and thua affecting the fortune* of dif- 
ferent political and economic Intereiti (B. Clark, p. 36). Formal edu- 
cation Is always a cultural agent, doing the bidding of the general to- 
clety and the specific social forces In It. Education can also be an In- 
novating Institution, affecting the general society and Indirectly 
causlng^other Institutions to do Its bidding (B» Clark, ?♦ 42)» 

^ Solomon argues that to bring about changes, the "Integration 
»ove»ent** mist shake up ejtlstlng patterr,,! of values, attltiides, habits, 
and relationships. These patterns constitute a weak and lnade.quate co«p 
«lt«ent>to the education of minority group children. The movement must 
encourage the shaplng.of a new pattern which Incorporates a "deeper and 
enriched commitment'* to education by going beneath the surface of mechan 
leal. compliance or Cne mere provision of material means. It must "seek 
— ra-lTtf-luence^the-jat rv spirit of t he educational process" (Solomon, p. 
132). 

Is integration a means to an end, or the end Itself? Whose cul- 
ture Is to be changed or altered by .Integration? Does Integration .Im- 
ply a transformation In American .culture or ah assimilation of minorliy 
groups (a loss of the »%vco as black)? 

Jencks* states that the school* are a microcosm of the middle- 
class adult world. The schools should therefore systematically Intro- 
duce Its pupils to th»t world (Jencks, pp. 287-308). Smiley *nd lilller 
see a conflict between cultural values, realistic expectatlpns, and mo- 
tivation to learn tasks set by the schools (Smiley and Miller, p. 133). 
How can one construct the curricuU with this In mind, and how can one 
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kaep a pluralistic aoclaty and values? Can one teach children the values^ 
attitudes, and behaviors which «re denied then In the larger society? 

Clark asserts that different minority values tend to disappear as 
the various minor It lei accept the dominant AmeiMcan values. Including the 
emphasis on Individual achievement and. J:he^ attention to education as a 
means of achievement (B. Clark, pp* a7«8)t The norm In AinerTca Is to be- 
come **pro-e<}ucatlon«** The minority becomes assimilated by the majority 
culture* 

Minority members are considered as deprlved7-"too mobile^** alHey 
are negatively defined by the majority* ^ Presently, the black man 
espouses many values congruent with those of white America* This is a 
dilemma for the black man* The gap between what the "Black** children 
should know and what they actually do know to be in accordance with 

white cultural stanidards becomes wider and wider* There isU vicious^ 

/ 

cycle of interaction between student characteristics and teacher re* 
sponse which lessen achievement and therefore lower opportunity (B* 
Clark* p*99)* The acceptance of the majority values by the ml^ftorlty 
does not imply a change in majority attitudes abou,t the minority* 

Okie may question whether education can change the attitudes 
^ (the culture) of the majority toward minorities, and Induce greater 
tolerance and lessen prejudice* Howard is suggesting that educatloQ 
has done no such thing when he writes J '•Is not the unlovely way the 
disadvantaged are seen much of the problem? To be known as disadvantaged 
blocks out much of anythinft else» The label •problem* increases social 
separation and may itself justify the mistreatment the disadvantaged 
receive •• (Howard, p** 153)» ' 
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Huaan b«lngi cannot llv« In « «oci«l vacuum. Th«y «u«t llv« In « 
cultur... Each child nust live In a cultura. Mackler and Glddlngs not* 
tha^t as a tarm, "cultural deprivation" convaya tha alienation and pra- 
Judlca of whlta* ,ln America toward* blacks (defines a social pathology) 
^Mackler and Glddlngs, p. 205). Negroes are defined as Inferior because 
they do not live Ih the dominant culture. The term "cultural deprive- 
tlon," In Its coinage. Its usage, and Its national acceptance reflects 
the white man's bias towards Negroes. 

Murray stresses that blacks are neither creatures of a deficient 
\ ■■ • • ■ ■ • ■ 

and dehablUtatlng culture ("cultural deprivation"), nor uprooting Afri- 
cans cruelly denied thel'r rightful heritage In a "white America." He 
feels they are Americans. They are as;much a part of America's "cultur- 
al mainstream" as Is any other group of Americans/ The social pathology 
thesis Is simply a white sociologist's mlghtmare (or daydream) that 
shows a basic lack of understanding of. Blackness, The question which 

f. 

remains Is whether this society, can or will accept and change with that 
which It does'not understand, or whether It must not accept, assimilate, 
and thereby eliminate Blackness* 

A Frapcvork for Inf iration and SeparatiiJi 

Actual school Inttgratlon InpllM iwklng th« existing rscUt p«t« 
tern In America abnormal and substituting an educational process In 
which the black and the white children and teachers learn and work 
together as a normal condition and with the development of normal re- 
, latlonshlps. Integration Implies "the sharing of a mutually self -af- 
firming educational experience by students from a variety of ethnic, re- 
ligious* social, and economic backgrounds? (Wilcox, p. 25). Desegrega- 
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Hon 1» th« Mecm physical mixing of groups* Wilcox Mintains that an 
authantlcally intagratad school should be reflectad by tha afforts un« 
dartakan to anabla tha students to acquira tha skills^ insights, and 
knowledge to. protect their right to be human (WllcoXt p* 27)» • 

The drive for integration, as distinguished from the drive for 
desegregation., cannot be a drive to enter white schools, but one to Iri : 
broaden the cultural base of all schools for educational objectives* It 
becomes the quest to free man (Howard, p* ISl)* 

Integration should presume the'actual mixing of two .cultures and 
the transformation of their se)[>arataness into a unique ••third world***. 
Both cultures have much to offer the other. ' Rousseve delineates the 
following offerings from black culture: cooperativenass and mutual aid 
(extended families); avoidante of strain of excessive conformity; free* 
dom from parental ovarprotection; chldren enjoying each other with less 
sibling rivalry; Informal enjoyment of music, games, and humor; testful 
acceptance of the physical dimension of the human conditloh without feel< 
ings of guilt and anxiety. He lists the following offerings from white 
cultured a concern for order; cleanliness. Industry; perseverance; 
hon«sty; ju»tlc«; actlv« participation in govarnmnt, good cltitcnship; 
broad formal aducatlon; high lavkl daveiopment of human capacltiaa; 
•trong, durabla family unlti (Rouaaava, pp. 42-50). * 

Iha maanlng of Intagratlon, aa Infarred from what ha« actually 
baan taking placa, la quite different than the above. Tha dlatortlon of 
the meaning of Integration and the attempt to apply collective and or- 
ganised polltlcalieconomlc power are the primary reaaona that black 
separatiam la becoming more and more accepted In Arorlca by many who are 
not •••atragatlonlata.*' Integration haa Implied an aasimllatlon and co- 
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option of onm culture by anothar, not a tranaf ormatlon of cultures and 

•ocl«ty. Wllcox"«t«t«$ that "th* «kln color, llf« «tyl«, and morttof 

Black p«opl« hav« rtqulr«d that th«y thinks and b«hav« whlt«, and r«J«ct 

thanselvas and tha Black nassas In ordar to lntagratt7(Wllcpx, p* 24)» 

Tha Integratad black nan must play at balng vhlta and mlddla-claaa* 

Integration as a white theory^and In^Anerlcan practice has been^ for 

the black man, a willingness to glve^ up one's own attributes and to lose 

racial se.lf -Ident^^ty by merging with the dominant group. 

Black are increasingly rejecting ••integrated education" because 

such education is Incapacitating In terms of both understanding. and 

alleviating t^e Black condltiqn. There Is no Irony In the fact that 
f . - - . ^ 

most educated ^people, Negr.o and white, are not^ educatW to deal with 

Blacks as people or to linderstand the true nature of their problems* 

Separatism does oot Imply Impairment and pathologiest personall- 
ty Impalrlients and lack of ••development." An Inferior status of 
one culture in the eyes of another culture does not Imply such results 
aal atatua f rustratlpna, aalf-rejactlon, and other. attendant dlaabllltUa, 
Whan tha "Infarlor'^cultura haa a coherent aenae of poaaeaalng an Inte- 
gral and algnif leant culture of Ita own auch a label aa "Inferior culture" 
haa little »lgnlficahea.«iregori /p*.>U3)*" TheraupoiiV black can b»i 
comes) beautiful* y 

%1. WHEN INTEGRATION — WHEN SEPARATISM ^ 

\' 

W»E. DuBols. once said: ••The Negro need« neltheri^tgregated nor 

< 

■ixed achoola* What he naeda la. education.** (Weinberg 1964, p. U) Ha 
felt that other thlnga being equal » the «lxed achool la, the broader » 
■ore natural basla f«n the education of all youth. It glvea wider con- 
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tacts* It Inspires greater s«lf •conf Idenc** It suppms^s th% inf«rior« 
ity coaplax. DuBols also rai^Uad that all things v«r« not •qual and un« 
d«r such clrcumstancisy s#parat^v^d •qual schools, vhert N«grofa t«ach' 
N#groest saeMd to hin to b« pr«f«rabl«* ^ , 

X ( 

- ••Integration'' (actually a form of d#s#gr#gatlon) 4n this country 
1% primarily subsUantlatad on boral grounds and tha basas of other ap* 
psais In Its rational* ara althar open to substantial doubt or ara ar- 
ronaous in thalr pramlsas# An appaal for cultural diversity prasantly 
lapllas a saparatlsm. This separatism can also be eloquently advocated 
by a ••collective power^^ rationale. The prima facie evidence that tha 
advocacy of Integration In this country does not Imply «n authentic 
Integration makes the separatist approach more acceptable* Oie may 
question whether the separatist approach 'Implies non«lntegratlon« 

Handlln has presented the following distinction (Handlli\, p« 271) 
between two views of Integratloni 

U Integration can refer to the openness of society, to a con* 
dltion In which every Individual can make the maximum number of volun- 
tary contacta with others without regard to quail float loQsr^of ancestry 
im leveling of barriers to association other than abftllty, tastet and 
personal preference). This approach Implies the Improvement In Black 
opportunities for Jobs, housing, and schooling even though the group may 
remain as separate as before* 

2* Integration can mnan a condition In which Individuals of each 
group are randomly distributed through the society so that every realm 
of activity contains a representative cross-section of the population 
(• racial balanea), Public policy, tha drlva to Intagrata in Amarica, 
has baan of this lattar condltipn. ' 34 



« 

On* mutt •x««ln« th« ultlmat* obj«ctlv«, th« go«l of lnt«gr«tlon» 
•quality. !■ It poMlbU to rMCh toward aquallty whlU rttalnlng th« 
•ocUl «ubgrouplngs» the dlv.rilcy of culture which .xlstsl U th« ul- 
tr««t« obj.ctlv. to •ll«ln«t« the diff.r.ncM that actually dlvlda thi o 
population of th« countiy and dlsaolva ita paopla Into a alngU, hojwgan- 
•oua and undlf farantlatad naaat ^ \ ' 

Intagratlon, daflriad as th«.idl«unltl6n of dlffarancaa Upllaa an 
iBpoaalhl* aurrandar of Idantlty. Chattoaa maintain thalr axlstanca ' 
bacausa thay ara distinct, thay allow group pluralls*. and thay taka tha 
•dga off tha harshly co-patltlva psychological and social conditions of 
opan soclaty (Handlin, p. '276). 

Thara Is no avldanca that racial balanca lts*lC Improvas tha ca- 
pacity of tha und.rprlvllagad to laarn, nor that the enforced contact . 
6t dlsslalUrt children has significant educational advantages. There I 
abundant evidence that. Black chlliren have distinctive needs In the A«er 
lea of today that require special Attention with ref erence-to-schoon 
An awareness of group Identity and a deter«ln*tlon to deal with Its 
proble-s Is the most promising pith to equality. Blacks deserve prefer- 
ential ' treatment In education because their present needs are gre«6. 
to receive It calls for the recognition of the special charAfcter of the 
situation and not for costly effprta to artificially commingle children 
In the Interests of the Ideal of balance (Handlin, p. 282>, ^ 

The ultimate illoglc of .proposed Integration la to deny the 
^aeparateness of the l«.gro and to Inhibit him from erecting the communal 
Institutions which can help him cope with his problems In America, 
Segregation had the function of establishing '♦Black Inferiority." The 
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•v«rtn«ss ofstparatt Id.ntlcy functions to g4ner«t« th« pow«r for volUB« 
tary action. To conCu«« the twQ Kop«lt«sly con£u««s a atruggla for 

quality. " 

Han41ln Indlcatas that dasagragatlon U ntcassary to end dUcrlaln-^ 
atory Masurts that alu at .ubord I nation. . It will «olv« no Bor». Tha 
InaditquancUs of th« political systta, un«mployment» inferior education, 
poor housing, delinqdency mutt be attended to by other aeanJi. With 
reference to none l« Integration a neahlngful aode ,of action though In 
so«e the Black'«,«ltuatlon calls for special treatment. (Handlln, j». 284)» 

Integration cannot vlP* out the past, hoi^ should authentic Inte- 
gration be expected to have this kind of effect. Society nwst acco««o- 
date blacks as equals on equal terms. This would be a triie. integration. 
Blacks will find It advantageous to organiae and act as a group as long 
as comon ««morles, experience, and Interests »ake then a group. Whites, 
the majority, must accept this also. This Is a part of equity. Thfre 
Is no one mainstream Into which every element In tjhe society must be 
swept, and aducation, the mouthpiece of a society, must not saek to in- 
fant one. 
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